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PEEFACE. 



Individually it becomes our duty to render to collective 
society what benefit we can in our respective and va- 
rious positions. 

As there is at this time a great number of graperies 
(without artificial heat) in the course of erection, and 
many others in operation, and withal, as public attention 
is fairly iurou3ed on the subject, whether or not they will 
answer, and as there is much failure existing, and likely to 
continue to exist, without more practical experience : It 
appears to me, a duty owing to the horticultural part of 
the community, that som^ one should step out and ren- 
der assistance in fanning the flame and directing it into 
the proper course. I have waited for some time, think- 
ing that som^ more eloquent mind would take up the 
subject ; but as it has not to my knowledge been hitherto 
done in a sufficiently detailed manner, I have been in- 
duced to collect into one small focus, what practical ex- 
perience I possess, hoping .that what is recorded may be 
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of tise in assisting the amateur eSad inexperienced, apd of 
proving, that the exotic grape-vine can be successfully 
grown to perfection, without the aid of artificial heat. I 
admit; that a temporary heating power,. early in spring, 
gives the operator a greater control, but the thing can 
be successfully and satisfactorily carried through without 
it, as I have convindngly proved in practice. 

To literary ialent I aspire not, but stand resporiiible 
for the practice and what few scientific observations 
occur. The following pages are the penning down of a 
few " evenings at homej" of the scattered and integral 
portions of my own practice. There is nothing laid 
down, but has been found to correspond with what is 
recorded. It would -have been easy to swell out the 
size of the book, by quoting European authors, and 
giving European practice, but this has been purposely 
avoided, and there is no occasion for it in a practical 
monograph of this character. The whole is adapted foTy 
and has been experienced^ in the United States, cmd is 
strictly suited to the climate. 

Such as it is, I submit it to an intelligent and indul- 
gent public. Feeling assured that the good intentions 
will counterbalance the want of lofty phraseology, and 
shield me from the cutting rebuke of the censuring 
critic 
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CHAPTER I. ; 

Introdnotory Bemarks — ^Native Grapes, Exotics, their hardiness 
— ^Effects of Mildew— Prioe of Houses — ^Atmosphcnre, Heat, 
Light, and Moisture — ^Evils of Ignorances-Skill readily ao- 

. quired — ^Acclimatization — Adaptation to Culture — ^Advantages 
of the Grapery. 

Wb find from liistoryjJ;hat the Grape- Vine has 
been one of ^he most esteemed and ess^itial 
fruits from the most remote peHods of antiquity. 
Its cultivation Tias followed the migrations, of 

* 

civilized man- into all climes, suitable to its pros- 
perity, and since the erection of glass-houses has 
become adopted into many countries, where it 
otherwise could not succeed. 

In the United States, the diflferent varieties 
of Vitis Labrusca, as Isabella, Catawba, &c., and 
those of Vitia vulpipa, as Scuppernong, Charter 
Oak, &c., with ordinary treatment, nourish and 
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ripen their fruit in the open air; while those of 
Yitis yinifera, as Chasselas, Hamburgh, &e., 
have, excepting in a few solitary /< instances, 
proved a complete failure from theit tendency 
to become mildewed. In most parts of the 
Union^ there is sufficient light and heat to bring 
the fruit to maturity, and the plant is hardy 
enough to resist the cold; but unfortunately 
when the disease (allow the expression) attacks 
it, the free action of its growth is checked, its 

r 

energies become impaired, and at the close of 
the growing season, it has consequently not per- 
fected its growth, and has nothing but sappy 
unripened wood to withstand the severe winters. 
The fruit also is rendered worthless from the 
same cause. Many attempts have been tried 
with the most sanguine expectations, and have 
as often been abandoned. 

This ^vil is the result of the growth of fungoid 
vegetation, the development of which is accele- 
rated by the excessive changes from dry to 
moist, from heat to cold, and vice versa. For- 
tunately, the erection of glass-houses is now 
so well understood, and material is so cheap, 
that we have a ready antidote ; for by planting 
inside these structures, we are enabled to equal- 
ize the temperature and overcome the difficulty. 
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There is also the advantage of being enabled to 
cut ripe grapes much earlier, and during a longer 
period, from the same crop ; for the varieties are 
so numerous, and their times of ripening so dif- 
ferent, that with a proper selection, grapes may 
be had in a cold house from the middle of July, 
or the beginning of August (according to lo- 
cality), on to near the end of December. 

Generally it has been thought that the culti- 
•vation of this^ desirable fruit 'v^as prohibited to 
all but the most wealthy, on account of expense 
and peculiar mysterious skill. As to the first 
difficulty, good and suitable houses can be erected 
at from $8 to $12 per running foot, on tiie length 
of the house, all conveniences included, and pro- 
per fertilizing materials are no great expense, so 
that this obstacle can be removed even by those 
of humble means ; and by following the direc- 
tions here laid down, the skill par:t (with a little 
observation added) is soon acquired; for these 
directions are the result of practical experience, 
and.are only what have been, and are still being 
actually accomplished by good grape growers. 
Many have been prevented from commencing, 
by seeing the many failures that have occurred, 
the small number of successful cases, and the 
hitherto almost general " say," that it was abso- 
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lately necessary to have fire Ixeat. But we are 
dawning upon a new era in this resp^t, and the 
alacrity and enthusiasm with which many are 
now entering the field, will go far to dispel these 
fears, and drive out prejudice. No fruit*bearing 
plant will give greater satisfaction if attended to^ 
. and nothing horticultural will continue to pros* 
per without it. All that is wanted is a few right 
ideas, and the writer has done his best to dis- 
charge his duty, feeling convinced that, ere long, 
the grape-house will ])e considered as necessary 
' an adjunct to an estate, however small, as is a 
peach orchard. 

The exotic grape-vine is a native of, and 
flourishes the best in warm, even, and compara- 
tively dry climates ; its organization is so consti- 
tuted as to require a long, steady, and warm 
season to perfect its growth. Under &vorable 
circumstances, it pushes forth a great amount of 
development, and absorbs a large quantity of 
nutriment firom the soil, if encouraged to the full 
extent of its powers. The broad and ample fo- 
liage perspires and respires very freely* Hence 
it follows, that the atmosphere in which it is 
growing, should be most particularly adapted to 
the various stages of progress. Practical expe- 
rience, shows this to be decidedly a &ct ; fer. 
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when not attended to, the most ii^tiriotis conse- 
quences follow. 

Heat is the cause by which the sap is set in 
motion in spring, and when once excited,, action 
is gradually increased With the rising tempera- 
ture, and eventually,^ the whole energies of the 
plant are brought into active play. Light and 
moisture, combined' with heat, are essential to its 
welfare; they encourage this action, and enable 
the plant to develope and mature its growth to 
the fullest capacity. This being the case, it is 
easy to see, that in so vigorous a grower as. the 
grape-vine is, a great amount of these three ele- 
ments are required. This I would most particu- 
larly impress upon all grape growers. Heat, 
light, and moisture, are the main requisites: 
these elements are generally too sparingly ad- 
ministered. The grape-vine requires Ihem all 
in abundance while growing freely. 

It would be well if all cultivatdrs were to 
study more closely than many do, the laws by 
which the vegetable world is governed : were it 
BO, there would be less failures. We are attached 
too much to set notions, and follow the blind 
practice of prejudice oftener than we ought 
Addix) this the great number of pretenders who 
Bwarm over the country, and there is no wonder 
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at the many failures. Let it not be thought that 
I wish to depreciate the character of the stilful 
horticulturist ; for we have many men in the 
country who are an honor to the calling, well 
qualified to give advice, and under whose care, 
the ^ape*vine is as well managed as in any part 
of Europe; but while wishing to do all in our 
power to uphold the profession, we should not 
lose ^ght of the duty of raising our voices 
against those egotisticlil empirics, who often de- 
ceive the unwary, waste the property of those 
who employ them, and bring ruin to many a 
horticultural establishment. In no department 
is this more often seen than in the grapery, 
where the weak growth, the ill-fed papery leaves, 
and spare fruity tell a woful tale of mismanage- 
ment. . Tet no fruit-bearing plant yields more 
readily to the wishes of the cultivator, or will 
bear more ill treatment; and if other fruits were 
managed as artificially as it requires to be, there 
would be in them more failures than it is subject 
to under inexperienced hands. 

Although there is some skill required in the 
cultivation of this fruit, there are none of those 
nostrums, or mysterious dogmas, that these 
quacks prate about, and that skill is readily ac- 
quired. The main secrets are, to understand its 
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constitutional habits, apd adapt our treatment 
accordingly. „ Now if we take into consideration 
as stated above, that the grape-vine is indige- 
nous to, and flourishes best in, those countries 
that have long, and steady summers, and that 
those same localities are comparatively dry du- 
ring the periods of rest ; it foUpws, that we must 
keep up a warm and steady temperature during- 
growth, and have the roots in a well drained or 
naturally dry substratum ; so far for its natural 
requirements. All that we have so far done, by 
attempting to accliuG^atize, has. not yet got over 
these physical desiderata ; neither will any future 
attempts, unless we get a race of seedlings^ crossed 
imih the hardy varieties^ and raised in ow oivn cli- 
mate, By encouraging too its vigorous develop-, 
ment, by a 'moist atmosphere added to this 
steady heat, and afterwards concentrating the 
collected juices by a further continuance of the 
same element, and air more freely admitted un- 
til the approach of maturity, afterwards reducing 
the temperature and moisture as ripening pro- 
gresses, and until it goes quietly to rest, it will 
bend to the will of the most fastidious .enthu- 
siast. 

By the aid of the Cold Grapery, and well 
drained and fertile borders, all this can be acoom- 
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plished, and as houses caa be erected of any size to 
suit the pecuniary means or caprice of different 
persons, a grapery is within the reach of the poor 
man. How gratifying would it be to the me- 
chanic and small tradesman, to have attached to 
his homestead a small house of grapes. What 
an appendage to his little domain, and with 
what exulting feelings would he view his crop, 
as "he sat under his own vine," and watched, 
with an ej^thusiastic pleasure, the several stages 
of flowers §(nd fruit, knowing that he could en- 
joy his own luscious grapes, equal in quality to 
those of the most wealthy proprietor in the land, 
or the greatest nabob in aristocratic Europe. 
This pleasure may be enjoyed by most persons; 
half the money that is often spent in gimcrachery and 
gingerbread decorations^ miscaUedorna^ments arownd 
a dwelling-house^ would erect a little grapery^ which 
in many places, jnight be attached to or cover 
one end of the building, having a door leading 
into it from the house; and let not the wife 
or daughte|:s think it degrading to attend to it 
in the absence of the "gude man," for it is no 
mean occupation ; their health will be thereby 
benefited, and with the following directions be- 
fore them, there will be no difficulty: Woman 
never yet lowered herself by obtaining a knowl- 
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, edge of the <5ultivatioii of plants and of rural 
affairs ; it tends to ennoble and ezpand the mind, 
softens down the asperities of temper, and pro- 
duces domestic associations, when Ipve and affec- 
tion are strengthened, and made more perma- 
nent., 



2* 
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CHAPTER n. 

Houses and Conyeniences— Onrvilmear, Doable Pitch-^tridght 

». 

Ijne, Double Fitoh—Btnught Line, Single Pitch-— Curvilinear, 
Single Pitoh— Bidge and Furrow— General Semarks on Posi^ 
tlon or Style-^Inolination of Boof—Foundation^-Yentilation-^ 
Interior Fixings-Situation.' 

* w 

Thebs has been, &om time to time, mucli con- 
troversy respecting the various kinds of struc- 
tures that sere most suitable generally for cul- 
tivating the grape*vine. Some advocate the 
curve line, double pitch, fig. 1; -others again, 
the straight line,, double pitch, fig. 2. Some, 
&om a feeling ^f b^anging on to old notions, 
think none so suitable as th^ common lean-to, 
fig. 8 ; while a few, who have advanced a step 
out of this position, will admit of the common 
plane lean-to, having a curve line, fig. 4. Lat- 
terly, a new notion has sprung up, and we find 
the ridge-and-furrow-formed roo^ fig. 5, is be* 
coming the order of the day. 

if early forcing is the object, none are more 
suitable than houses well protected by dose 
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waUs on the northern aide, when th© different 
forms of lean-to are the most economical, a good 
pitch being given to the roo^ bo that the sun's 
rajs in winter may strike perpendicularly to thd 
plane of the roof, with the lower part of the 
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zafter restiBg near tathe gsound level; as then 
there is but little cable bulk of air to be heated, 
and the house is better sheltered from cold 
winds. But with cold houses, wiih which we 
bare at present to do, these peculiarities are not 
so requisite, as our main object is only to equal- 
ize the temperature, and maintain a steady heat 
during the time when nature w^ supply our 
wants in this respect. 

The form of house is not so material as the 
haying it so constructed as to shut up tight in. 
cases of emergency. With this precaution, good 
glass, and good management, any style will an- 
swer the purpose to almost equal advantage; 
If there is any preference, the curvilinear ought 
to be chosen, as from the convex surface exposed 
to the sun's rays (at whatever altitude he may 
be), it somewhat scatters the intense heat ; there 
is less tendency of the leaves burning, and the 
light is also more equally distributed: this 
form, too, is generally considered the most handr 
some. 

Whatever stjrle of double pitch is used, the 
ends ought to &ce north and south, or as -near 
these points as is convenient, although a few de- 
grees off either way is not of much consequence. 
By placing the house in this position, both sides 
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receive the influence of the sun about equally ; 
besides in the middle of the day, when his rays 
are most intense, they are partly warded off by 
striking obliquely upon the sash bars abovQ, 
which on the whole length of the house, act as 
considerable shade. 

' In some cases, it may be desirable to coyer a 
dead wall, or side of a building ; or requisite 
that the cold grapery should form part of a line 
of early forcing, or plant houses, when the lean* 
to roof will be most conrenient ; but ther$ is no 
other advantage in adopting it^ for with double 
pitch, and Hkewise two. rows of pillars inside, 
one on each side of the central pathway, both 
sides may be planted, thus accommodating a 
double quantity of plants: besides, there js no 
back wall seen, aiid it shows better taste in the 
proprietor. Where expense is «n> object, it is 
also the cheapest, considering the number of 
vines provided for. . Where the lean-to is adopt- 
ed, the sputheaat^ or southwest aspect is best ; 
though full south is not objectionable, and grapes 
may be well ripened when the house faces due 
east or west. Further north than these two 
points cannot be considered suitable, excepting 
as a retarding house, in which there ought to be 
heating apparatus, for the purpose of ripening 
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off the grapes. But our present purpose is with 
the cold grapery without artificial heat^ In case 
it may be wished to have the grapery correspond 
with ^3ome peculiar style of architecture in the 
dwelling-house (and these points ought often to 
be considered), the ridge-and-fufrow roof offeria 
the greatest -facilities, £ks it may be adapted to 
almost any form without destroying its efficien- 
cy, for the vines can be trained horijaontally un- 
der the roof: the .grapes also look very halid- 
some in this position, as they han^ perpendicu- 
larly down over the whole surface abovci The 
canes may be conducted along the under surface 
of each furrow, and the side spurs fixed at right 
angles, which enables the operator to arrange 
the bunches with the nicest regularity. 

With respect to the inclination of the roof, I 
think it dfesirable.not to be less than 45**, for the 
following* reasons : our almost vertical sun at 
midsummer, when there is the greatest danger 
of scorching, will, at mid-day, strike the glass at 
ajv oblique aiigle; and a portion of its intensity 
will glide off, thereby decreasing the danger. 
The glass being more upright, the wind or draught 
admitted through the laps will be somewhat in- 
tercepted, and will be confined more immediately 
to the inner surface of the roof, which will in- 
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sure a more equable temperature around the 
leayes and stems, preventing somewhat the ten- 
dency to mildew. A steep roof also gives an 
additional length of tafter on a limited width of 
house, which is an advantage, as the vines, with 
the general modes of training, have more extent 
to develope their energies, and produce indi- 
.vidually greater crops. 

When the grape-vine is to be grown to the 
greatest perfection, the house ought not to be ap*^ 
plied to any other purpose. If plants are hous- 
ed in the same structure- during winter, it is re- 
quisite to take theia out previous to the vines 
bursting, and before it is safe to remove the 
plants into the open air ; as then the vines will 
require a temperature peculiar to themselves, and 
which would generally be too' damp and close 
for the plants, many of which will be in a bloom- 
iiig state, requiring more air and a cooler atmos* 
phiere than will be suitable to the vinea; besides, 
it is almost impossible to keep down insects in a 
house where plants are kept As a plant house 
requires heating, and a cold vinery does not, 
thfe expense of two houses is not so great, com- 
pared with the advantage to be gained ; therefore, 
if possible, it is much better to have both sepa- 
rate where both are wanted. K pecuniary bene- 
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fit is an object it is also more profitable ; for the 
grape, if weH done to, will be honest in return, 
and pay ^ large percentage upon capital, inde- 
pendent of ordinary expenses of labor, &o. ; but 
when neglected the reverse is the case. 

In order to give free range to the roots, it is 
advisable ta erect the house upon stone pillfgrs, or 
locust or cedar posts, which will allow them fi:^e 
egress to the outside borders. 

There are several- ways by which these 
houses maybe vi^ntilated; perhaps the most con* 
venient is to admit air at the top, and near the 
bottom^ or under the wall plate. The lower 
opening ought to be made so as to shut up very ^ 
tight, as the admission of cold draughts from be^ 
low has a tendency to reduce the heat in the 
lower base of the house, the very part which, if 
possible, ought to be the warmest Nature here 
teaches tts> lesson, and it were well if we would 
always give ear to her instruction. She has no 
fixed confining canopy over the plants under hex 
charge to prevent the heat passing upwards, and 
if we are obliged to have such, we ought not to 
render our necessities more unnatural than the]:e 
is occasion for. Keep the head cool and the feet 
warm, is advice often givei;i by our physicians, 
and the same rule applies to plants generaUy, 
with very slight modifications. 
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If the roof is made with, sashes to slide over 
each other, which is the best adapted for remo- 
val of the house at any future ^time, the upper 
ones will become the top ventilators ; but when 
it is fixed, and composed of a continuous row of 
sash bars over supporting rafters underneath, the 
openings require to be lifted up from the bottom,, 
and hung on the opposite end by hinges, or sus- 
pended by the middle on eaoh^ side, and opened 
op a pivot ' When suspended by hinges, the 
sides may rest upon the rafter, .^nd the opposite 
end project a little over the ne^t squares of 
glass, thereby making it p«>of against drip; and 
this is perhaps the best plan, for besides being 
safer against rain/ air can be admitted and the 
temperature lowered, without cold draughts strik- 
ing down into the house. If hung from the sides 
there are no effectual means of capping, and 
however good the joints may be, the rain will 
find its way through more or less, in time of 
violent storms. 

The internal, fixings required, are wires to 
support the vines, a tank to hold water, a hose 
with a pipe attached to distribute the water over 
the house, and a force-pump to supply the hose. 
The wires ought to run . parallel with the sash 
bars, and about fifteen inches below the glass. 
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whicli will besufficient to clear the leaves from 
contact ; if less space is allowed the leaves of 
vigorous vines will touch the roof, and are more 
exposed to the changes of temperature ; their ac- 
tion also will be impeded by being cramped* A 
greatey distance than is actually required is ob- 
jectionable, as the nearer the ^lass the better. 

For a large house, a tank suf&cient to hold 
I about two hundred gallons will be requisite, aod, 
for a small house, one in proportion. This tank 
ought to be kept full of water, so as- when used 
it may be of the same temperature as the house. 
dold water applied jmrhediately from- an under- 
ground cistern^ suddenly cJdcks the. action of the- 
plants, and ought by all means to be guarded 
against. The force-pump may. be attached to 
the tank, and if an ai^-tight globe is fixed over 
the discharge pipe, on the same principle as a 
fire engiae, a steady stream wUl be propelled 
through the hose. By having two taps on the 
lower pipes, one leading to the tank, and the 
other from the cistern below, there is no need for 
two pumps, as they may be shut and opened, so 
to answer the double purpose of drawing water 
from the cistern, and distributing it from the 
tank over the house. For a small house where 
expense is an object, a common syringe may be 
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used instead of the liose ; but in a large House 
the force-pump is more economical, and has the 
advantage of. enabling the operator to- drive the 
water well into all !crevices of the woodrwork, 
which' greatly assists in keeping the house x^lear 
of insects. 

If there is not a good supply of soft water 
dose at hand, it is desirable to have a cistern 
sunk under or immediately near the house, and 
the water conveyed into it from the roof by gut- 
ters and pipe, which saves much labor; besides 
the benefit of always having rain water, which 
is the best for all plants. 

The situation of the house is a matter of 
some importance, and in making arrangements 
ought not to be lost sight of. It should be free- 
ly exposed to light and air on all sides if possi- 
bte, away from the shade of trees 6r surround- 
ing buildings, and if sheltered on the north, 
east, and west sides, so much the better ; but it 
is best for this to be a sufficient distance, so as to 
secure a free action of the air around. Shelter 
is not indispensably necessary, but if practicable 
is of use, as it assists in warding off the cold 
winds, which often prevail till late in spring, 
and after tiie vines have begun to grow. 
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CHAPTEE.ni. . 

Borders— Evil effects of Animal Matter— Deep and over rich Bor- 
ders — Gorged Lnxniianoe-^Mediiun well-ripened Wood.beet 
— ^How to make Borders — ^Advantages of good Drainage — ^Top 
Dressings and Mulching— Stiitable Materials— Saving of Ex- 
pense.- 

The formation of beds, or more teclinically 
borders, in which to grow the grape-vine, is of 
great importance ; perhaps more so than any other 
portion of the whole routine of culture, for with- 
out a proper matrix for the roots to luxuriate in, 
it ia impossible to succeed. 

The more important is any branch of hor- 
ticulture, and often the greater the number of 
opinions respecting it. This is strictly true in 
the present instance. Some have advocated the 
admixture of great quantities of raw animal 
carcasses in such quantities, and large masses, 
that one would think if their reasoning were true, 
areeently filled cholera burial-ground would be 
the best place on which to erect a grapery. 
Others again have recommended as large doses 
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of blood aad the stinking offal of slaughter- 
houses, in BO fresh a state, that the very idea is 
enough to nauseate tho strongest appetite, and 
forbid the cultivation of this luscious fruit 
Fortunately these materials are not required, al- 
though when thoroughly decomposed, and well 
mixed with maiden earth, there is no objection 
to using a portion well incorpoaeated through the 
mass. It often happens when thus applied that 
a very vigorotis growth is produced for. a time, 
, but sufficient vigor can be had without these 
stinking nuisances. If us^d at all, it should be 
in the fprm of top-dressings in after years, and 
foriced in, by which the fertility will be assisted, 
without making the whple bed an unctuous paste, 
more fit to puddle a duck pond than for the ten- 
der and fleshy rootlets of the grape-vine to 
luxuriate in. If proof of ibis were wanted, there- 
are plenty of examples if examined, where the 
roots have come in contact with these masses of 
soapy-like substances, that will be found, quite 
rotten ; and if the vines have continued to do 
well, it is not from the nutriment derived from 
them, but from their ready adaptability to form 
fresh spongioles from the back roots, which trav- 
el in other directions, and with good treatment 
added ^ 
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. If success has seemed to attend the progress 
in some instances, the failures have been compara- 
tively much greater; and I. am convinced from 
experience, that more injury than benefit will 
be the result from the admixture of animal mat- 
ter, even in small quantities, in any thing like a 
fresh state. . ^ 

' Some again make the beds from three to four 
feet de^ of otherwise suitable materials, and use 
such quantity with insufficient drainage, that the 
whole mass after a time becomes sodden, and , 
impervious to either sun or air, in which no root 
can exist, much less extend itself: /these are 
so|ne of the many causes. why our graperies so 
soon become weak and unproductive. The na- 
tural constitutional powers of the grape-vine are 
very strong, and of great longevity ; it is a gross 
feeder, and can absorb a large amount of food; 
but when thus maltreated, although it may bear 
such usage for a time with much pertinacity, it 
will in the long run (like an over-gorged glutton) 
become deranged, its physical functions will be 
weakened, and it either dies of plethora, or 
wears on an exhausted existence, producing little 
or nothing but watery leaves and Weakly 
branches. 

If such very atrong growth were reaUy re- 
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quisite to produce tlie finest bunches or berries, 
and ^uld be obtained by these means, there 
wolild be some excuse for thus abusing nature ; 
but such is not the £Eict, for the most superior 
and best flavored fruit, is had from solid, well- 
ripened ana vigowus. but not over-goi^d wood. 
When the bearing shoots are unduly strong,, 
there are frequently two or more developed from 
a bud, while with moderate growth only one is 
fonned. Now as each of these buds having re- 
ceived its share of nutriment wherewith to start 
future development, thus takes from the others 
a portion, the consequence must be (as only one 
can remain) a weaker start, andless capabiUty 
of bursting with the same energy, which would 
be the case, if the bud had only one centre. The 
buncdies emanating from such a bud will also 
contain generally a greater number of florets and 
shoulders, equal to the ooncentrated accumula- 
tion in the embryo shoot; for it is formed previous 
to bursting, and before the leaf of the previous 
season falls, in the axil of which it is fixed. 

In all cases of permanent success, the exotic 
grape-vine luxuriates upon a naturaljor artificial 
well-drained bottom. It is a native of warm and 
comparatively dry climates, and the constitution 
which nature has fixed, man cannot alter. We 
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must tlien adapt, as near as we can, its position 
in cultivation to its wants, and if we produce 
artificially a greater than ordinary amount of 
growth, we ought to haVe a corresponding me- 
dium whereby to mature that growth. »Well- 
drauied borders is one means by which this can 
be aecomplished, as the superabundant moisture 
is taken awsty^ &ud the air a^d the sun's heat can 
more readily penetrate, the soil. If the follow- 
ing directions are followed, there will be no 
reason to complain of want, of success on this 
point. 

Take out to the depth of two feet the whole 
of the upper surface, .then dig a trench two feet 
wide and one foot deep,.with one or more out- 
lets for the water to escape all around the mar- 
gin of the excavated space, which will fonn a . 
Oraia three feet deep from the top, and one foot 
below the.lower base of the borders. Fill this 
trench with rough stones or brickbats, the 
rougher the better ; afterwards fill in over the 
whole surface, about six inches of oysl^r, or 
Other marine shells, if to be had readily; but if 
not, broken stones, or pieces of brick will an- 
swer ; and if a few clean broken bones are at 
hand, strew them over the surface of the other 
drainage. Cover this with turf sods, or any 
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rough litter, to prevent the soil falling through 
and amongst the dranage. Next fill in with the 
prepared compost to one foot above the top 
level ; this will give a depth of two feet six inches, 
which will sink down about six inches, leaving 
the permanent depth two feet, viz^ eighteen 
inches below, and six inches above the ground 
level. 

In some situations the original base will be 
a. dead level In such cases, the excavated base 
ought to slope froin the house towards the out- 
side of the borders, which will cause the water 
to run the more readily towards the lower drains. 
Care should be taken in this rdspeot, whatever 
the level may be, thai the bottom is so arranged 
as to allow the water to escape freely^ the 
means of securing which will occur to any ordi- 
nary mind according to the jlevel he may have 
to deal with. 

It may be thought that with this amount of 
drainage, and raised and not deep borders, the 
fiott win become too dry through the summer to 
maintain vigorous growth. From experience I 
can testify to the contrary, for although the 
bottom will not be over wet, the moisture will 
be equally divided through the whole mass, and 
if mulched, examination will prove that every 

8 
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part is equally damp. The innumerable small 
rootlets will be ramifying in every direction, each 
taking its allotted portion of work, to Supply 
the structure of the pl^ut with wholesome food. 
Although it is recommended above tamake 
the whole of the borders at once, which is only 
(Mie trouble and expense, and will answer very 
well ; yet it is much better to prepare the drainage 
as advisedy and make only .hal^ viz,^ that part 
next to the house, of propedy prepared ccHnpost,. 
filling in the other with the intended base soil a 
little enriched y and after the first season's growth, 
work up in the following fall into the half of the 
unfinished portion, the same quautity of ferti- 
lizing, materials as the former half was mixed 
with. In the spring, before growing commen- 
ces, this may be again forked ovei:, which 
will incorporate all more evenly ; and the next 
fall doing the same with the remaining quarter^ 
.By this method the borders are kept loose for a 
longer time, the air is more freely admitted, and 
the whole becomes more fitted for the healthy 
progress of the roots, which, as tliey extend from 
year to year, will penetrate more, readily and fiU 
every portion. The tendency to become solid is 
much reduced after the borders become filled 
with roots, as they are always more or less 
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drawing nutriment and moisture, thereby ren- 
dering the soil more porous, when the gases of 
the atmosphere, which are very beneficial, have 
a chance of occupying the interstices, and form- 
ing* chemical combinations with* the material 
body, which then becomes suitable food for the 
support of vegetable life. We, have ample 
proofe of this argument, and where borders are 
constructed as above advised, there will be an 
admission of air, not only from the openings to 
the drains, and from them under the whole bed, 
but also from above. 

It is not by adminiatering such enormous 
doses of stimulating or fertilizing material all at 
once, and before the roots have progressed in 
sufficient numbers ot distance to appropriate it 
to their use, that we are to calculate upon the 
most permanent results or .immediate success. 
So long as we supply from time to time what is 
required; it is enough ; and if we have got well 
drained and porous borders, we can the more 
readily apply • top-dressings and mulchings in 
after years, without injury, or covering the roots 
too deep : for in well-drained ground, if a layer 
of dung be spread over the sur&ce, -it will be 
found after a time that there is little but dry 
chaff left ; all the soluble parts have been wash- 
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ed by the rains down into the soil below, and the 
plants have received the benefit of if. 

The most suitable materials for composing the 
borders, are a good friable loam (the top sod grass 
included of a pasture), with a suitable portion of 
well decompk)sed stable manure, in proportions"' 
of one-fourth of the latter to three-fourths .of 
the former, and a good dressing of bones, ground 
to about an inch in diameter, say one bushel to. 
every cubic yard in bulk. If the soil contains 
much Ume in its own base, the bones maybe 
dispensed with ; but generally they are of much 
benefit, being a very lasting manure, giving out 
slowly ; and when all the phosphates are exhaust- 
ed, they still remain as a carbonate of lime, _ 
amongst which the. grape-vine delights. . 

When the b^e soil where Ihe house is to be 
erected is of the above nature, it may be used, 
and the other materials added on the spot, which 
will save much expense* There is often much 
useless expenditure caused in* this way. Never 
reniove away the existing base unless absolutely 
bad, excepting with little expense a much better 
substitute can be procured ; for with good mixing 
of the fertilizing matter, and drainage to corres- 
pond, a poor base can be made good, and often 
when it is considered impracticable, as good as 
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oan be required Imperfect drainage is many 
times the cause that prevents success, when it is 
attributed to an unsuitable constituent base. The 
grape-vim is not so capricious in its food as is gen' 
eraUy suj^sedy but a dry bottom it must md iviU 
have to prosper. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Planting — ^How to choose BuitaU$ Vines — ^Descriptive List — ^Best 
twelve, six, and two kinds-^B^scat, Bemarks on — ^Time of 
planting — How to plant-^Application of Water — ^Evil of plant- 
ing started Vines too early. 

In choosing . vines fi>r planting, see that the 
wood is well ripened and solid, and the roots 
, *clean" ajid healthy. One year old, propagated 
from the eye are best ; but. two-year old are not 
. objectionable. The following descriptive list of 
twenty-faur varieties contains most of the be^ 
and most suitable sorts foY the cold grapery. 

/> Black HAicBTTBaH. Berries large, black, flavor foil and 
,, ^ sweet. Bunches large, compact, and well shouldered ; 

altogether flrst-rate, ripe last week in August. 
Victoria HAiffitJRaH, Similar to the above; when true, 
berries large and blacker; first-rate, ripe last week in 
August.* • • * 
TViLMOTT^s Hambtjbgh. Berries large, verjr black, appear- 
ing, as if hammered on the surface. Bunches very 
compact, not quite equal to the first in flavor ; first* 
rate, i^ipe first week in September. 
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ClBLiiSELAS FontaDtblbav (Sjn. Gh(mela$ Freeoee — White 
Ofuuselas — Eoyal Chassela$ — Hayed Muscadine), Ber- 
ries ronnd, medinm &aze, white, y«ry sweet and'viii- 
ous. Baifrohes tapering, well shoaldered, medium size ; 
first-rate, ripe middle of August. 

Ohasseuls- Rose (Syn. Red Ohaseelcu — Bed MmcaMne), 
Berries rouad, medium size, rose color, sweet. Banohes 
somewhat closer and 9ma!ler than the ladt ; good, ripe 
second week in Aagnst. 

Malvasia. (Syn. 0r09€ end Sweet Waters — Ea/rly Whits 
Maltoise). Berries oval, rather below mediun^ size, green- 
ish white, transparent, very sweet. Bunches small and 
clustered ; first-rate as an early sort, ripe first week in 
August. 

Muscat Blano Hattp. Berries ronnd, flattened on tbe * 
end, amher White, large, musky, rich and very swett ; 
apt to crack if not weil ventilated. Bunches medium 
size, tapering ; first-rate, ripe first week in August. 

PuBPLs Damask.' Ben4es very large, oblong, purplish 
black ; flesh solid anA 'sweet : akin thick. Bunches 
large and long; ripe last of September ; useful as a late 
grape, hangs well. 

West's St. Pbtbb's <Syn., Blach Lombardy — Poonah). 
Berries medium size, oval, very black, covered wiHi 
blue bloom, very sweet and sprightly. Bunches me- 
dium size, long, tapering, and well shouldered; hangs 
long, a fine late sort ; ripe first week in October. 

2mFiNDAL. Berries slightly oval, medium size, black, 
sweet, but rather tame. Bunches long, medium size ; 
a good hardy sort, ripe middle of August. 

GEizzLYFBOiirncffirAiir (Syn. Bed Oomtantior^tMszly Frm- 
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tignae — Muscat Gru}, Berries medium. siz'e^alightljr 
ovftt, grizzly red, musky, rieh and sweet'. Bunches 
tapering,, clustered,, me^um size ; first-rate, ripe iuid^ 
die of August. 

White Fbontigwan (Syp. W%iU Constantia — White Frorh^ 
tignae — Muscat Bldne\ Berries medium size, round, 
Kght amber,, musky and sweet. Bunches below me- 
dium size,.. long, small shouldered,, a fine early sort,, 
and hangs long; r^e middle (^August. 

Blaoe Fbonti^nan (Syn. BUtck Oonstantiof^Blach Fror^ 
tignae — Muscat ndr de Frontigna^ Berries below 
medium size, round, black, musky and sweet. Bunch- 
es below medium size, tapering, small shouldered; ripd 
middle of August ; sulject to shankj second rate. 

Daoon's S¥peeb. Berries very large, oval, amber color-' 
ed, appearing as if frosted over; very handsome,.' 
flavor sweet, but second qua]ity. Bimches long me- 
dium size, shouMers smaM ; rip& last week in August,, * 
a fine sort. 

Beine de Kiob. Berries very large, oval, irregular, on tibe 
surface, rose color ; fiesh }iard aa^ sweet. Bunches 
very large, tapering, well shouldered and handsome ; 
ripe be^nning of October; hangs long, useful as a fancy 

^ sort. 

White Nice. Berries large, Oval, white ; skin thick ; flavor 
second rate. Bunches very large^ loBg, and heavy 
shouldered; ripe early in October; hangs very long,, 
and keeps well, on which account it is desirable. 

Steian. -Berries large, slightly oval, white,' sweet. 
Bunches very large, broad, and heavy shouldered; 
ripe last week in September ; hangs long, a fine sort. 
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Xbbes. Berries medium size, roimd, umber colored, ^ans- 
parent, sweet, but wanting in sprigbtliness. Bmiches 
very handseme, large, long, and tapering, haying many 
shbnlders ; ripe last week in Angust, « fine sort ; sub- 
ject to irregular sized berries, on wMcb account, ar- 
tificial impregnation is useful. 

Obomieb dtt Gantax. Berries large, - round, amber 
colored, blotched with pmrplish brown,, sweet and 
brisk flavored; very thin skinned* Bnnohes large, 
l»road, heavy shouldered; ripe middle of August; a 
good sort for immediate use, soon spoils. 

Blaok Pbinob. (Syn. Cambridge ^Botanic Oa/rderi), Ber- 
ries a little above medium size, oval, black, very sweet 
and sprightly. Bunches tapering, well shouldered and 
long; ripe first week in September, first-rate. 

Db la Palbsubb. Berries below medium size, oval, am- 
beiF colored, very sweet. Bunches much branched, 
and very longy often two feet ; shoulders very numer- 
ous and long; ripe last week in September; hangs well, 
a fancy sort. 

Dutch Swbetwatbb (Syn. Pearl Drop — Pareyl Druyf). 
Berries large, round, transparent, white ; thin skin, very 
sweet and vinous. Bunches medium size, compact, 
and well shouldered, in form like. Hamburgh ; ripe last 
week in July, a first-rate sort ; this is seldom seen true, 
an inferior kind (the old Sweetwater) being often sub- 
stituted. • 

Sohaegk's Hkitlino. Berries small, oval, very black, 
sweet and brisk. Bunches long, tapering, and clus- 
tered ; pretty in form, a fancy kind only. 
\/ Muscat 6y Albzandbia. Berries very large, ovoid, am- 

8* 
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ber colored, musky, Tinous ftnd sweet. Banches Iiand- 

some, w^ fonned and large ; ripe begmning of Septem- 

• - •  

ber; bangs long, often a bad setter in a cold bouse 
even with care, first-rate. 

The periods of rijiening are arranged for the 
locality of New- York, south of, which they will 
be somewhat earlier, and north a trifle later. 

As raany have only a limited space, or will 
only wish to cultivate the very best, the above 
list is reduced to twelve, and six, as follows : 

The best twelve are Victoria, and Old Black 
Hamburgh, Chasselas Fontainbleau^ Malvasia^ 
Muscat Blanc Hatif, West's St. Peter's, Grizzly, 
and White Prontignan, Black Prince, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Dutch Swee^twater, and Zinfindal. 

The best six are Black Hamburgh, Chasselas 
Fontainbleau, Malvasia, Grizzly Froiltignan, 
Black Prince, Muscat of Alexandria. 

Where profit and quality are the only ob- 
jects. Black Hamburgh and Chasselas Fontain- 
bleau will take precedence. If fire heat were 
used, I would add, Muscat of Alexandria, or 
Cannon Hall Muscat, but in a cold house, the 
two last are often bad settlers : — whatever care 
may be taken in impregnating, there is in some 
seasons a deficiency of heat at blooming time, and 
although success is sometimes obtained, they are 
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not Always to be depernkd upon as a sure 
cro|). 

The Muscat ot Alezandiia and all its vape- 
ties are a class of grapes which require more 
heat, and a drier atmosphere than is necessary 
for any other sorts ; they flourish best in coun- 
tries which are often too dry and hot for the 
successful cultivation of other kinds. In South- 
em Spain, and the warm and dry climates of 

coast of South America, they luxuriate without 
much care or attention, and produce most abun- 
dant crops of the finest fndt. Under cmltivation, 
a dry atmosphere during the period of rest, and 
likewise at the time of the blossoms setting for 
fruit, is almost indispensably requisite'; without 
this, the embryo flowers do not receive sufficient 
concentration, and consequently have not power 
enough to impregnate healthily. By artificially 
fertilizing with other varieties, and sometimes 
even by their own pollen, this enfeebled condi- 
tion is much assisted. Where the musky fla- 
vored grapes are preferred, this want may be 
made up by planting an extra quantity of Eron- 
tignans and Muscat Blanc Hatif, which is of the 
same class, and one of the finest flavor, quite 
equal to the Alexandrian Muscat. All of these 
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have the advantage of being early varieties, and 
the good property of hanging long after being 
ripe. The MuscatJBlanc Hatif is faulty from its 
liability to crack when swelling off for ripening,, 
but a free ventilation at the time, and a drier 
atmosphere wiU considerably counteract this 
evil, and when once ripe, it will continue good 
for a long time. 

The most proper time for planting is about 
the beginning of March, when the vines have 
not been prematurely started into growth, as 
they are then just commencing to move from a 
long repose, and have no great time to remain 
in their new quarters before fresh rootlets begin 
to push forth. ,When deferred much longer, 
these fibres are subject to injury, being very 
brittle. If the vines have been grown in pots, 
which is, generally the case, the soil ought to be 
entirely shaken from them, and the twisted up 
roots carefully straightened out, care being used 
when planted, that' they are spread in all direc- 
tionB, diverging from the stem. After loosening 
up well, and smoothing over the sur&ce around 
on the base where it is intended to £Ls them, 
have in readiness a quantity of the same mate- 
rial as the border is composed of, mixed up with 
a thir3 portion of leaf mould if to be had — ^if not, 
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it is not of mucli importance, but the young 
rootlets soon lay hold of it, and a good start is 
half the battle. Strew about two inches of this 
compost over the surface, and place the plant' 
thus spread out upon it ; next cover with about 
three inches of the same mould. The crown of 
the root will be thus elevated a little above the 
surrpunding surface, ^hich will prove advanta- 
geous afterwards^ as a top dressing can be added 
without it being sunk down below the general lev- 
el. Avoid deep planting in all cases, for it leads 
to cankered roots, and places them put of the reach 
of the warming influence of the sun, and the 
exhilarating action of the air ;' both of which are 
as beneficial to the roots, as is light and heat to 
the leaves. Before planting, cut off the top of 
the plant to about six to nine inches, or down 
to two or three good eyes. The advantage of 
leaving more than one bud, is the choice it gives 
of retaining the most promising when started, 
when all the worst can be rubbed off. 

It is sometimes inconvenient to plant at the 
time above recommended, from some local cause ; 
in which case, the plants may be removed into 
suitably pots, and put to grow in some other 
house than the one in which it is intended to 
plant permanently, when they ought to be treated 
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with heat^ moisture, &c., as if in their final rest- 
ing place, and as they progress in growth care- 
fully tied up, and the roots not allowed to be- 
come cramped for want of pot room* . By atr 
tending to these points, Ihey maybe kept on till 
June or July. ; after which, if catefuUy turned out 
of the poto without disturbmg the roots any more 
than can be avoided, a good cane may be obtained 
the same season, though not often strong enough 
to bear fruit f he following summer ; but which, 
if planted in March, can generally be accom- 
plished. After planting, give a good soaking of 
water to settle the soil around the roots, but do 
not allow i$ to become 'saturated afterwards by 
too often repeated amplications. The object is 
to keep it just moist but not sodden, as the tender 
roots are soon rotted when not drawing freely. 

If the vines have been prematurely started 
into- growth (which is not desirable), or it. is 
thought fit to plant those that have been raised 
from the eye the same spring, the planting 
ought to be deferred till the middle of April, or 
beginning of May, eyen though the house may 
be ready in due time. If planted sooner, they 
would, under such circumstances, receive a sud- 
den check, from being turned into a much colder 
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atmosphere than the one they had previously 
occupied, and which would militate very much 
against their Aiture prosperity, if not be the 
cause of utter failure afters^ards. 
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CHAPTEE V. . . 

Hanfigtmentthe First Year-^Ldw Temperattire, and g^radual in- 
crease of— Damp Atmoi^here— Evil Qf Bottom or Front Air- 
Early closing— How to train the Vines-r^Ertension of Boots^ 
Forking and Mulching — ^Heat enough not generally given — 
Gradual Beduction of Moisture, and Increaffe of ^r— Pruning 
and Disbudding— Preparation to wash over ihe Vines— Cover- 
ing and Top Dressing. 

We will now suppose that the house is planted, 
and all ready for a favorable start 

For the first two or three weeks keep all as 
close and cool as possible, only giving sufficient 
air to lower the temperature. If the buds are 
started too early there is danger of late spring 
frosts and cold storms, by which they are liable 
to be injured. After this time the house may 
be kept a little warmer, and the vines syringed 
overhead two or three times a day. Do not yet 
apply much water to the roots, only maintaining 
moisture enough to keep the soil damp without 
becoming soaked, as they have not got into brisk 
action, and cannot draw much of it up. Avoid 
dry winds, and retain a moist atmosphere, allow- 
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ing the thermometer to rise from 70**,' to 75° in ^^^--^^ 
the middle of the day. By the middle of April 
the buds will be mostly well started ; rub off all 
bizt the strongest one, and mind that it is not in* 
jured or the top btoken out. As the vines con- 
tinue to push, the paths and whole, interior 
surface of the house, and likewise the plants 
should be damped with the syringe or hose 
morning and wening, and during dry weather " ' *' 
in the middle of. the day. Do not give any bot-"\ 
UjUoc/C t^ tom air at any time until the fruit shows for / 
jhrL4. o/*yA ^ color, for it causes cold drafts in the lower part T 
.f^-u^^ //RBf the house and checks growth, rendering the J 
(^i^rft y^t^vines subject to piildew. Shut up the house 
^ early to retain a genial warmth before sun-set, 



and gradually increase the temperature, so that 
at the beginning of May the thermometer may 
stand at 90° at mid-day ; in cloudy weather keep 
the house closed, and endeavor to maintain as 
steady a heat as possible. By the middle or lat- 
ter end of the month the vines ought to be 
growing vigorously \ tie the canes up carefully as 
they progress, leaving space sufficient for swell- 
ing, and as the laterals push, pinch them off to 
one joint, reserving one or two at the top at each 
pincl^ng in case of accident to the leader, and 
likewise take clean out the lowQ;r laterals (or 
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those last left with one leaf), at each future 
operatiob. By this mode of proceeding they are 
gradually reduced and finally taken away, vpth- 
out endangering the bursting of the buds on the 
bas^ of each leaf, which are wanted, for next 
year. The heat may now be increased to 95°, 
still recollecting to ply the syringie freely, ex- 
cepting in dull or cold nights, when water ought 
to be withheld ; as under such circumstances it is 
apt to starve and check the circulation — ^a mat- 
ter of gre^t importance. ^ 
' The roots will now begin to. push according 
to the expansion of head, and must have som^ 
attention ; for here are the mouths, and here is 
the stomach, and woe betide the- other members 
of the bpdy if they are not well supplied. Equal- 
ly in proportion to the amount of healthy foliage, 
will they draw moisture from the base in which 
they are located, so long as free developmeiit is 
progressing; and water ought to be applied to 
the soil accordingly. As there may be reason 
in all things so in this, and the borders ought 
not to be saturated by too often repeating the 
application; but of this there is not much danger 
if the under base is well drained.- A forking, 
both inside and outside, over the whole surface 
will now be of service; but do not injure or 
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disturb the roots. This will loosen up and render 
the t)ed niore porous, and the small rootlets will ^ 

feel their way more freely ; aiter which a mulch- Ubi^' ( t. i^ 
ing of dung or short grass, four or five inches / ^ ' ' 
' thick, will prevent evaporation, keep an equable /^v^'*^^*-^ 
temperature and moisture in the soil, and during ^ - .i*'/' 
hot and dry weather will render almost rieedless, 
that greatest of evil necessities, artificial water- 
ing ta the outside borders. Gradually increase 
the heat as the vines progress more freely : by 
the begining of June it may b5 allowed to rise 
from 95° to 100° at mid-day. If the air is kept 
damp, scorching from* so great a heat will be 
prevented ; and both combined will enable the 
plants to develope their fullest energies. 

Many persons do not give heat enough ; even / . .. / _ 
some of our very best grape growers are too 
sparing in this respect. We. ought to consider 
that, as the grape-vine is generally grown under 
glass, we pl^ce it in a position, by the supply of 
rich food, to produce a more than natural disten- 
tion of cellular tissue. The larger leaves also 
are capable of doing more work in elaborating 
the juices drawn up from the roots ; and these 
large leaves being filled with an uncommon 
amount of sap, require a corresponding assistance 
in the form of heat and light, to properly chemi- 
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calize (excuse the expression) this extra quantity 
of crude fluid. Henoe the necessity of a warmer 
temperature than would suffice for the same . 
plants, were they growing in the open'air, and 
the- roots in a soil only ordinarily fertile.. 
/ i^ When the canes have grown to the top of the , 

roof, do not Btop them, but train the tops be- 
tween the vines on the opposite roof if a double 
pitch, and if single pitch, they may be allowed 
to hang down from the top ; stopping the leader 
when it has advanced somewhat downwards, and 
leave the laterals on the same length. Thus the 
plants wiU go on swelling their groVth without 
check, and adding bulk to their structure. 

Towards the middle of August the air may 
be allowed to become somewhat drier, and sy- 
( riti ging o verhead gradually lessened, as the 
Wood will begin to mature ; the lower ventila- 
tors may also be opened on clear days — ^a little 
at first, increasing more from day to day* By 
the third week in September, water should be 
withheld altogether ; and as the wood will be 
ripening up, air ought to be freely admitted 
through the day, and the temperature decreased 
as the canes approach maturity. When the bark 
becomes brown and the wood solid, the house 
may be thrown open day and night, excgpting^^ 
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in case of frogt or heftS3Lr?^n, as the objec|; isto y ^,-r/l^ ^'^^ 

let .all go quietly to -rest, and the leaves to fall ^j;^^^ (iou^ 

off yellow and fully ripe, when we may rest / *' \^ •' 

assured, that nature has done her work accord- ^ / , . 

ff''^, « j( /-' '** 
ing to her own will, and we have assisted her in 

accordance with her own laws. 

As soon as the leaves are fallen, proceed to 
pruning. . If all has gone on as it ought to, the 
canes will average five-eighths to nearly one inch 
in diametej, according to the natural vigor of 
each individual variety; and a corresponding 
length, when not stopped, of twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet. Cut off the strongest to about seven, 
and the weakest to about five feet. Afterwards * -> 

take out with the point 6f the knife each alter- 
nate bud , which will leave the remainder about 
fifteen or. eighteen inches apart (the object of 
which is explained in the chapter on pruning). 
Commence at the top, leave three buds : one for \ 
next year's leader, and the others for side spurs ; \ 
proceed downwards, leaving each alternate pair 
(one on each side) to the wall plate, as beneath 
this the leaves and fruit would be out of the 
sun's influence, and only subject to encourage 
mildew ; all buds below ought to be removed. ] 

The vines may now be washed carefully over 
with the following preparation, which will de- 
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Btroy the larvae or eggs of insects, if any should 
be existing: whale oil soap one-fourth pound, 
sulphur four pounds, tobacco dne-fourth pound, 
and nux vomica one ounce; pour over it boiling 
water two gallons, and stir all well till thorough- 
ly mixed ; as the nux vomica is a deadly poison 
to animals, care should be taken that it is not 
left carelessly about. After being thi^s washed 
over, the canes can be slung loosely to the wires 
till the weather begins to be severe, when they 
should have a coating of straw three or four 
inches thick tied around them, and the heads 
brought d6wn one over the other in a horizontal 
position, about two feet above the ground level, 
in rows along the line of planting; this will 
leave the lower part of the stem nearly upright, 
and prevent the crown of the rootQ from being 
strained or disturbed. At the same time, have 
in readiness a quantity of prepared turf sods or 
fresh earth, which has been mixed up two or 
three months with a third part of good stable or 
barn-yard manure, fork over the borders both 
outside and inside of the house, and add a dress- 
ing three or four inches thick of the above com- 
post. ,If the crowns are planted slightly ele- 
vated as recommended, this dressing will make 
the surface level and greatly assist the making 
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of yotmg rootlets ntet spring, besides protect- 
ing the tender fibres througli the winter. Over 
this put a good coating of littery dung, or other 
material to keep out the frost, and which maj 
remain on next summer as a mulching. 

Nothing further is now required, but to shut 
up the house on severe nights and wet weathei:, 
till the buds show signs of bursting in th.e fol- 
lowing spring. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

Management the Second Year — ^Bdtarding the BudB — ^Uncovering, 
dsc^ — ^Application of Water — Bedncing Bunches, and Bljppping 
Side-shoots — ^Blossoming,, how to manage— Ventilation — Far- 
ther Beduction of Banches, and Weight of Fruit to be left — En- 
couraging Lateral Action — Thinning of Berries — Increase of 
Temperature — Stopping Leader ^Watering and Mulching 
Outside Bord^rs-'^Bipemng oftFruit and Wood—- Pruning and 
Covering— Winter Management — Weight of Fruit in after 
years. 







f fC^y '^ ^^ winter milds off and warm sunny days 

^ " commence, give air sufficient to keep the house 

cool, and to prevent the buds from pushing as long 

. . ^ as possible. If too soon excited, thfe young shoots 

are in danger of being injured by the late spring 
frosts and cold storms. When it is perceived 
that the buds ate swelling and can no longer be 
kept back, take* the covering oflF carefully, and 
tie the vines down in the form of an arch, with 
• the heads leaning from the glass ; as in this posi- 
tion they are not so subject to injury in case 
frost should occur. Give a good and thorough 

^s^ \ K' soakipg of wafer to the Inside borders, which by 
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this time will have become very dry; also sy- VOaxJ^>'^ 
ringe over head two or three times a day, ex- 
cepting when the weather is cold, or. frost is to S^j^n.^*- 
be; expected ; they wHl be assisted thereby to ^ *^ 3 
break uniformly and strong. Tbe temperature ^ T^ ^' v 
may now be kept as recommended for the same 
period last year. 

When the young shoots begin to elongate, . 
sling the canes loosely to the wires, 'but some dis- 
tance from the glass ; as the further off for a short 
time to come, the safer they will be from frosty 
nights. When danger is papt, tie them finally in 
their places ; leaving the strings loose enough for 
future swelling, and be careful in training the 
leading shoot upwards, as at this time it is very 
brittle and easily broken. If not quite straight 
with the old cane, the better way is to bring it 
into the right position, a little at a time, (^y^i f^r-^ ■- ^ ' , 
The bunches will now be clearly discerhible/ V^i « i. • ^ " ^ 
and when they have feirly unfolded from the 
buds so as to show their form and comparative 
strength, take out all excepting the strongest and 
handsomest one upon each shoot; and remove >' , * ^ 
likewise the tops of the side branches, beyond 
the third or fourth leaf above the bunch. These 
will again br6ak from the top eye, and as they 
do so from time to time ; nip out the leader to 
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one leaf above where it was last topped. This 
keeps tlie branches within bounds, and Qt the 
same time, leaves suffi cient leave s to mature the 
fruit, and perfect growth: ' 

f^t L /•oji^i> As soon as the blossoms begin to expand, 

withhold water overhead ; let the atmosphere be- 
com,e somewhat drier, and keep up a little more 
heat : from 85^ to 00^ at mid-day is not top much : 
close with good warmth in the afternoon, and 
open soon etK>ugh in the morning, to prevent a 
scalding smell ii^ the house^ At all times, with 
I a clear sun in the morning, ventilate as soon as 
the house begins to warm a little ; and ctese early ; 
the temperature by these means rises and fidls 
gradually. Kothing is worse in all plant culture 
than allowing a house to be closed till it becomes 
hot ; and admitting at once a great quantity of 
'^v jb cold air. In grape growing, it leads to the most 
, baneful results. Open soon, and close early, 
ought to be a maxim, well riveted on the loind. 
Always have a thennometer hanging midway in 
the houses about four feet from the ground^ and 
shaded from the sun ; observe it closely, and be 
guided by it, and experience in ventilating will 
soon be acquired, better than can be described 
by words ;r— always remembering that a gradual 
rise and fall are the desiderata. Attention for 
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a little wliile will tdaoh, that early closing tends 
greatly to regulate the heat in the after part of 
the day ; and a due observance will lead to exact 
adaptability. 

As the flowers continue to expand, go over ^ A > ^ 
the house once a day, and shi&e. the bunches by ^^ 
a slight flirt of the finger ; which assists in dis*"- ' ' 
tributing the poUeta, and enables impregnation . 
to go on wiih more certainty. This operation is 
best performed, in the morning, about the time | 
of giving air ; as the flowers of all plants are ( 
then in greater activity, and consequently the / 
operation produces more perfect feitilization./ 
There are certain kinds, as the Alexandrian 
Muscaty iand its. allies: — ^Purple Damask, &a, 
which do not readily fertilize with their own 
pollen in a cold house, that may be much assisted, 
by shaking over the flowers a bunchjDf ,^Ham- - 
burgh, or other hardy sort ; and as there are more 
bunches than are required for ripening, there is 
always enough to spare for this purpose. 

When blossoming is Over, and the berries 
are fairly set ; a good syringing overhead, will 
dean all the decayed portions of flowers, which 
cling to and amongst the berries; and wiU in- 
vigorate the whole plant. Let water now be Vu ^tr^> 
freely • given over head \ being careful that 
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at no time it is drrven witlx force against the 
fruit ; as in such case it will mark them, and pro- 
ducerust. 

It will now be plainly seen which are the best 
set and handsomest bunches; and as there are 
mcure than it is advisable to ripen o£^ on account 
of the youth of the yines^ and the danger of 
overbearing, thereby injuring their permanent 
prosperity; it will be advisable to reduce the 
number according tp strength of plant, or weight 
of bunch. A cane of three-fourths inch diame- 
ter, may be allowed to caxry from six to seven, 
and one of half an inch,, five to six pounds ; but 
where they are smaller than this, only iOne ; or at 
most two bunches^ ought to , remain. Some 
kinds form much larger bunches than others, 
which maybe ascertained in some measure while 
young, and the number may be calculated ac- 
cordingly. — ^A well shouldered Hamburgh will 
weigh firom one and a half to two pounds; if 
very large, from three to three and a half: while 
the Malvasia, is a large bunch of its kind at ten 
ounces. Better to be guided by comparative 
weight, than number of bunches, ds greater equal- 
ity is gained, and the vines rendered more uni- 
form in vigor afterwards* Be it remembered, that 
it is much more difficult, to bring back energy 
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where a part is injured, than where the whole is 
so ; tov the well doing, will take the lion's share of 
nutriment from the borders. In removing the su- 
perfluous clusters, take out the worst formed and 
weakly, and let the greater part be near the top 
of the plant ; leaving the botton^ spurs as free as' 
possible : for b vine while young is prone to push 
its strongest grpwth upwards. By bearing the 
upper part the heaviest, the circulation is equi- 
poised, and the lower 'laterals are relieved^ If 
the, flow is coaxed to take a lateral course at r/i 
first, it is much easier to retain the same after-, / ^ 
wards. — ^There is no occasion to crowd all the 
crop at the top ; only let the greater weight be ^ "^ 
there, and the object is accomplished. 

All is now to be considered in full action ; — 
the grapes about the size of peas, and swelling 
&st ; when it becomes necessary to commence 
thinning out the superfluous berries. First, tie' 
out the side branche& in a horizontal position to 
the side wires, if not already done ; then fasten a 
string to the end of each i^oulder, and sling it 
up, at right angles with the stalk, to the wires 
also ; the smaller clusters may be opened out by 
inserting small strips of wood, notched on the Sh ; 
ends, under them ; and supported upon the pro- - ^^,^ 
jecting stalks below. This will open out the 
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launch, and prevent the weight of each cluster 
from bearing upon the lower berries. Next, pro- 
ceed to cut out a^art of the berries, commencing 
at the bottom; leaving those for ripening far 
enough apart, to allow the aggregate to swell up, 
without squeezing each other individually when 
fully grown. Some care is required in this ite- 
ration, and- also a little idea; for the object is to 
leave each berry' sufficiently asunder- to illow 
for full development, and yet not jso far wide «bd 
to make the bunch lax and straggling. No 
exact rule can be given as to distance required,, 
but generally, one-half to two-thirds ought to be 
cut away : the larger berried kinds will require 
more thinning than the smaller, and a referefnce to 
the descriptive list above given will be? guide. 
The latest sorts too, and those intended to hang 
longest, should be more distant than the earliest; 
for, when a little asunder from each other, the 
grapes beep good much longer than when crowd- 
ed. An experienced hand, can tell pretty accu- 
rately how to thin, so as to make once going 
over nearly suffice; but for beginners, it is per- 
haps better, to perform the operation at two or 
three times, as they swell up. After the first 
year's practice, the right idea is gained, and 
there is afterwards no difficulty. When thin- 
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ning, do not handle the berries, or let the hair rub 
them; for while ^oung, the skins are very soon 
injured, — they afterwards become disfigured, and 
marked with what is technically called rust. 

- Continue to keep up a temperature of 909 to \v <3 1^ t- 
100° throtigh the day, and use water freely ; V ^^ ^* i 
damp the house two or three times between \ji.,-vf;.>^ 
morning and evening. When syringing in the 
evening, force the* water into all crevices and - ,.^- 
comers <rf the 'wood-work, to didodge insects. /'**''* 
Where this is attended to, red spider or other 
such pest will never do any harm. Do not wait 
till these rascals make their appearance, but al- 
ways act on the principle, " prevention is better 
than cure." . 

As the leading shoot continues to progress, 
train it over the to|) to the opposite side, as ad- 
vised for last year, and when it interferes with 
the fruit spurs in its downward course, pinch 
out the top, as it would deprive their leaves 
from receiving due light. 

In very dry weather, it will be necessary to ^ ^ , 
use water on the outside borders ; generally one ' ^ '' 
or two applications is enough for the season, but ' "' ' * 
if very severe drought should continue, it will 
be advisable to repeat the operation every two 
weeks, till the fruit begins to color ; j^er which 
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there is no occasiou for more, as there will be 
, plenty of moisture in the ground outside for aU 
^6'^^ fC"^^ purposes. "When it is done, let it bea thorough 
/soaMng^^no mere dribbling, but ^uffioient to 
penetrate down through the borders. The 
^*- . mulching which was applied previous to winter, 
-^^^^^/.v/i-i^lbould Tilso be examined, and if the surface is 
OTot well covered, add mp re. If the liquid drain-- 
ings of a dunghill can be had, so much the bet- 
ter; but first dilute with a^ equal portion of soft 
or rain water, and never use it but in a clear 
state ; as otherwise, it clogs up the porosity of 
the soil, and renders it sodden and " sour^" The 
drainings from a cowhouse are also very good, 
but ought not to be applied till somewhat fer- 
mented; as while caustic, the «alta contained in 
it are very destructive to the roots. Many per- 
sons, apply liquid manures of various kinds 
without (iautiob, and often do much injury ; while 
if rightly used, they are of the greatest advan- 
tage. By the second week in July, some of the 
' / earliest sorts will begin to ohange for ripening ; 
j^^. J t\ i*j when water may be dispensed with overhead, 
' * * ^^ but still applied to the roots in clear weather, 
, which will cause the atmosphere to be drier. 
With the ripening of the fruit, comes also the ri- 
pening of the wood, and during this period, water 
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is only essential to keep up a healthy action, and 
should gradually be discontinued. As a little 
quantity often distributed, only damps the sur- 
fiice, ^nd the evaporation resulting, produces a 
moist atmosphere, — when a dry one is wanted; 
the times of applying it should be less often, but 
when done, a good soaking should be given. 
Onpe a week for two ^ or three weeks will be 
enough) .and after that time, once in two weeks S i< 
up .to the middle of September, when* it may Iv-^^' > 
be withheld entirely. / ^' 

As th^ grapes continue to color, admit more ^*^'^'/ '^ 
air in clear days; open the lower ventilators a* ^'/^ 
little at first ffradually increasinff, till a free ., / 

currentoffrihairi«obtamed;wl£hwiU assist '--7"' 
coloring, and ripen the wood. 

After all are ripe, the house may be liirown ^/-^ * 
open both day and night, excepting in storms or ^. 
wet weather ; when it ought to be partially closed, 
so as to keep out the rain ; and at the same time 
leave air, to prevent the grapes from becoming 
mouldy dr cracked. 

When jfrosty nights begin to occur, the house 
ought to be closed in the evening, and opened 
again early in the morning. Let the tempera- 
ture gradually cool down, but keep the leaves 
from injury ; the grand object now is to preserve 
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them, till they fall off perfectly ripe ; as then we 
know that nature is satisfied, and the wood ripen- 
ed good enough to insure all requirements for 
another season's development. 

Immediately after the leaves are fallen is 
the best time to prune. Out off th6 cane of the 
present year's growth to the same length, ao- 
cording to strength, and likewke.disbud.it, as 
advised for last season's pruning, which will 
make a total length from the bottom of nibie to 
twelve feet Cut the Bide spurs to three or four 
buds from the extreme base, according as they 
may be plump or well rounded: at the same 
time peel off the loose bark from the outside of 
the stem which has had two seasons' growth, but 
do not injure the bark immediately beneath the 
loose outer covering, nor remove any from the 
side spurs or present summer's cane. The ob- 
ject of this peeling is to prevent the lodgment 
of insects beneath; with this exxjeption, it would 
be better left on, for nature never forms any 
covering but what is useful. As this outer and 
loose bark is virtually dead, it is of no further 
use than protection against cold, so that if the 
vines are careftdly covered from extreme frost, 
there is no harm in taking it off. 

The vines may now be washed over with the 
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preparation aa was advised last year, and brongHt 
down in the same horizontal position. 

As it is not easy to cover the spurs if wrap- 
ped round with straw, the better way is to have 
long narrow boxes, open at the ends, and invert 
them over the rows, or to cover loosely with salt 
hay or straw. Let the house remain open through 
the winter, excepting in stormy, wet, or very 
severe firosty^eather ; and shut up the doors at 
night, to prevent rats, etc., getting in, as they 
will gnaw the bark : a good way is to keep a cat 
inside. 

A week or two previous to the leaveafalling, 
fork over the borders carefdUy, bothoutside and 
inside ; by doing it at this time, any small rootlets 
which may be unavoidably • broken, will have 
time to heal up before winter sets in. When 
severe weather is apprehended, cover over the 
whole surface with three or four inches of good 
stable manure, and if there is any dry litter or 
leaves at hand, add a layer over the top, 
which will prevent the firost from entering, and 
make '' assurance doubly sure." 

As the general routine for last season's prac- 
tice will apply to all others, it is useless to follow 
this part of the subject further, than by stating, 
that the average crop may be doubled according 
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to strength of vine, which will admit of i;en to 
fourteen ponndff of grapes being taken off each, 
providing all are healthy. It i» well to observe 
the progress of any which do not keep pace with 
the rest, and where there is a want of vigor or 
robust health, ease accordingly, by not allowing- 
them to carry an average crop along with the 
stronger ones: A much larger weight might be 
allowed to remain under some circumstances, 
but I doubt whether, as a general rule, it would 
be advisable where permanent prosperity is de- 
sired. What is mentioned is easily attainable, 
and nothing is advised, that I have not practical- 
ly found to succeed as described. 

In pruning in the &31 of the third season the 
process is somewhat different from that of last 
year, and which difference is fully detailed in -the 
next Chapter, . ^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Fruxung and TrainiDg— General remarks— Doable Spur— Close 
out Spur— Long rod — ^Long rod modified— Senewal and Exten- 
sion methods— Itemarks on the advantages of the Extension 
^ftheBranoheft. 



TfiEBE are various methods of pruning and 
training the grape-vine, and each method has had 
its supporters. Good crops also have been pro- 
duced by many of thpm under skilful hands, 
and no. doubt will continue to be. The fact is, 
the grape-vine is so productive and fruits ao free- 
ly, even with very ordinary treatment, that.bad 
indeed must be' the c^se when it ceases to yield 
its luscious sweets. Yet while so submissive un- 
der ill usage, and grateful as it were for a com- 
mon existence, — ^like other creatures of nature's 
higher organization, its expansive powers will 
become contracted, and the tractable disposition 
rendered stubborn, by long-continued abuse. In 
which case, the quality of the friiit is deteriorat- 
ed, the bunches are small, or the flavor infe- 
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rior. As prunitig has Bomething to do with this ; 
particularly the small bunches, it may be well 
to explain th^ different modes that are practised, 
and state the various results obtained by them. 

Although it is best to allow the ^grape-vine 
(like all other fruits) to judiciously and period- 
ically extend the superficial i^ur&ce of the leaves 
and branches, our arrangements and conveniences 
do not always admit of this most desirable con- 
summation being carried out. Such being the 
case, it behoves us under the circumstances, not 
to distort nature any more than we can avoid. 
In accordance with these views, is mentioned 
first the plan which I generally adopt. — ^It is 
likewise more in place here, being a continua- 
tion of the practice so far detailed in the preced- 
ing ^ages. 

It is recommended in pruning last fall, to cut 
the side spurs back to three eyes, or to a good, 
plump, and well-rounded bud. Now when these 
buds begin to grow, we ought to have a shoot 
from each of them ; and as only one bunch ought 
to be allowed to remain on each base, the other 
shoots will appear so far superfluous. Betain 
the one at the baseor nearest to the main cane, 
and likewise, that one above it which shows the 
best bunch ; rub off the others, aud pinch out the 
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firait from- the lower, and also all, excepting the 
best formed bunch on the upper one. As they 
progress in.gtowthj take out the top of that 
which has fruit on, three or four leaves above 
the bunch, and let the other extend until it has 
unfolded seveii or eight leaves; then stop it. 
Bring the bearing branches down nearly hori- 
zontal to the upright cane, and tie thcQi to the 
side wires; train the others at an oblique angle, 
and tie them likewise. . They will now aj^ear 
as seen in fig. 6— a is the base 
shoot, and b the fruiting one. As 
both continue to push forth fresh 
growth from time to time through 
the summer, nip out to one leaf 
above where last topped. After the 
fruit is cut, and the wood becomes rig. e. 
ripe, say two or three weeks before the leaves 
fall, go oyer and cut (6) clean away to the base 
of (a), which leaves the spurs for fruiting next 
year as near to the main cane as if the close cut 
method had been adopted ; with the advantage of 
having spurs which have not been burdened 
with fruit, and also finer bunches; as the most 
prominent and well formed buds always bring 
the best shaped and largest clusters. There is 
no fear of not getting- shoots firom the base if 
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properly managed ; for in most cases adventitious 
buds, and more than will be wanted, arp devel- 
oped, and have to be rubbed out. When these 
side spurs have advanced to the top of the house, 
the leader may be cut off above the top pair, and 
if proper care has been taken in breaking them 
as previously advised, there will be a uniform 
strength over the whole vine. If the canes have 
been previously disbudded, there is no danger of 
overcrowding; as the following y6ar the bearing 
branch is brought down to the same position as 
thskt of last season, and the other one trained 
more upright into the^ vacant space. 

All trees have a natural tendency to push the 
strongest growth to the top, -and extreme ends, 
particularly while young. -If the side branches 
are very closely cut away periodically, the sap 
is directed more strongly upwards, the lateral 
force is reduced in a corresponding ratio, and the 
side branches rendered weaker.. This is often 
seen to be the case with the ^ape-vine, and is as 
ofiben a cause of complaint. Now the^ above me- 
thod very much counteracts this evil ; asu greater 
quantity of leaves are encouraged from each in- 
dividual base, and, of course a greater draw of 
the sap is produced into the aide branches, which 
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when once established remains permanent^ so 
long as the same causes are in existence, the 
flow is equalized; the side spurs corresponding- 
ly stronger ; the buds more plump, and the bunch- 
es larger. To stOl further encourage this lateral 
action, it is not advisable to take out the over- 
plus buds in the fall, at the same tiipe that the 
top ^^ane is disbudded. All plants are collecting 
food and filling up the buds through the winter, 
excepting when the whole structure is frozen ; 
consequently, all the buds receive a due share ; 
and although a portion of this food is wasted, by 
taking, out the otherwise useless buds; we have 
gained theadvantage of encouraging a greater flow 
into the side branches until the time, when the ex- 
panding leaves are enabled to keep up the action. 
Another method of spur pruning, and the 
one very genersflily practised, is .to allow the cane 
to extend itself each season upwards, as above 
described, untij it reaches the top ; and retain 
the side spurs closer and alternately arranged 
along the cane, each season, resting, or not allow- 
ing to bear, each alternate spur; and when prun- 
ing, cutting e^ch spur close into an eye ; or leav- 
ing those for bearing next year somewhat longer, 
and in the fall following, cutting the same spur 
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dose into the can&; the object being to keep the 
side branches at home. Kg. 7 shows the cane, 
when ptuned. Vei^'' good crops are often 
produced by this mode, witk otherwise 
good treatment-; but in the first instance, « 
the bunches are generally small, and al- 
though in the latter this is for a few 
years obviated ; still there is the disadvan- 
^*^' ''• tage of having to cut back to the main 
stem, and of trusting entirely to the buds which 
may thus be pronipted to push forth. This 
close cuttiiig weakens down the lateral force of 
the plant's energy ; in a short time the spurs be- 
come weak; the whole cane has to be cut down, 
and a new one ' taken up ; by which one year's 
crop is lost. I am awa]fe, that in thus speaking 
of this walking-stick mode of pruning, I am go- 
ing in the fa<5e of many good grape growers ; but 
the fact of a thing being generally ''fashionable" 
is no criterion of its excellence. Nature's action 
in all these affairs ought to be our guide, and 
the more we adapt ourselves to her laws, the 
more certain will be our permanent success. 

Sometimes the long rod method is practised. 
In this case, the first summer, the cane is trained 
up as in the former modes, only left somewhat 
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longer at praning ; and this suffered to bear a 
fcdl crop the next season, when it is cut clean out 
to one eye, from the bottom ; another cane being 
taken jxp from its base at the same time, to again 
take the place of the one last fruited (fig. 8), and 
so on. By this plan fine fruit may 
be obtained, as the bunches ema- 
natefromst;Bgeye3:wlnchifpre- 
viously well ripened, throw off 
handsome and large clusters; but 
there is the disadvantage of having < 
to cut off at one fell swoop the half 
of the plant, leaving no perennial 
structural base, excepting the very Fig. e. 
lower stump of the plant This wholesale and 
oft-repeated cutting, keeps the plant in a con- 
.stant excitement ; which will eventually show it- 
self in premature weakness. It is sometimes 
useful to resort to this way where the upright 
training surface is contracted, as in narrow or 
short-raftered pits ; but even here it may be mod- 
ified, by extending and training the leading shoots 
horizontally a little further each season, and 
taking upright canes, at the distance of two 
feet apart fix>m these main branches ; each alter- 
nate upright to be cut out to an eye after bear- 
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ing ; and during the .same time taking a cane up 
in the other alternate spaces, as seen in fig. 9. 
 \ ^ As these horizon- 

tal shoots elongate 
the vines which 
are right and left- 
of them may be 
taken out. 

Fig. 9. rm -I 

The renewal 
method is adopted by some, v^hich is as follows. 
The one year old cane is cut bacfc to about half 
the length of the rafter, and is allowed to bear 
while fruiting the next summer; it is allow- 
ed to extend perpendicularly, and pruned at 
the top of the roof; during the same summer, 
another cane is taken up from the bottom, and 
on one side, which is cut back to one half, as the 
other one was last year. The next season, this 
new cane is allowed to bear, and also the upper 
part of the first one; the spurs on the lower half 
having been cut out. Thus there is a full crop,^ 
only each half is on two separate canes. . The 
youngest one is now suffered to grow, and is 
in its turn cut off at the top ; another brought 
up firom the bottom, and the oldest cut cle'ar out. 
Fig. 10 represents the three separate canes- in 
their different stages. Here we have always the 
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Fig. 10. 



fruit borne on young and 
vigorous wood, which gen- 
erally produces the finest 
fruit ; no spurring is requir- 
ed, and there is the advan- 
tage, of' possessing a large 
bulk of branches and leaves, 
the latter of whiph affords 
nourishment and maturity 
to the roots ; but the tops re- 
quire somewhat more side 
room, and the vines ought to be planted a little 
further apart thap, is necessary where spurring is 
resorted to. Where a vine is only allotted a cer- 
tain space, this is one of the best methods of train- 
ing ; but it is unsightly, and if the same advan- 
tages can be gained otherwise, and at the same 
time beauty in appearance, it is certainly desir- 
able, to insure both. Now the first described 
mode «co»pIi.ie. thi. obiec «>d J*> «WnB 
a larger amount of solid structure in the form of 
a strong permanent stem ; through which can 
flow an ample supply of sap to the leaves, ,and 
receive back the food, elaborated by them down 
to the roots in a healthy way, and without any 
undue excitement to the whole organization. 
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Bat the best of all plans, and also the most 
qatural, is to extend tb^ head somewhat each 
season; so' that Anally, one vine may cover a 
large surface. Nature works by certain fixed 
laws, which man cannot alter; and any long-con- 
tinued attempt to force her to swerve from her 
own course, is sure to end in final failure and 
disappointment. It cannot be denied that much 
Success is , obtained by modes of cultivation, 
which would appear to speak to the contrary ; 
but observe the ultimate results patiently, with 
care and without prejudice, and all these abuses 
will tell their own woful lale. 

One of the causes why the grape-vine so 
soon wears out, as it is generally considered to 
do, is produced by such very close pruning as we 
yearly subject it to ; the volumie of the plant is 
increased for three or four years at first, and after- 
wards only allowed the same extent of surface.^ — 
There is no other fruit-bearing plant, that would 
continue to prosper long with this treatment. 
Take, for example, a peach or an apple; al- 
low it to produce a long straight stem of twelve 
or fifteen feet, and cut in the side branches to 

4 

an eye ; never suffering it any further extension 
but what is produced in the summer, — again to 
be cut out; and it would, after a few years con- 
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tinued excitement, dwindle down to a mere 
scrub, and finally die out. If the grape-vine 
does not show the same so readily, it is only be- 
cause of its .extremely voluble constitutional 
powers. The same law governs both, and both 
alike naust, sooner or later, arrive at the same 
imbecile and depauperated goal, 

As a vi^e, if extended over a great space, 
would only admit of a limited number being 
grown, it becomes necessary to explain how this 
may be accomplished; and likewise how during 
the interval, the usual crop may be secured. In 
planting, place in the centre of the intended row 
a vine of known good qualities ; at intervals of 
about twelve feet, plant others of equal merit, 
filling up the vacancies with sorts as fancy may 
dictate ; so that eaph one may stand about three 
feet apart from the next. During the first two 
seasons, train all up a3 is usual. — So far we have 
elongated the surface upwards, and the canes 
will be near the the top of the house. In prun- 
inthe second fall, there are side spurs on the 
lower half of the canes; prune these in to about 
three eyes. Bear each other vine as heavy as it 
is thought advisable, so as to secure the fruit 
ripening and coloring well ; ease the others 
in like proportion, which will give vigor and 
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assist them afterwards. When the fruit is cut on 
those vines which have carried the heariest erop, 
take them out, and when pruning the otheis, 
leave the side branches about a foot long, which 
will fill up the vacant spaces. Next year train 
these aide branches horizontally, and in the fall 
following, spur them as advised above with the 
upright cane, and at the same time leave another 
length at the end. As these aide branches con- 
tinue to be lengthened and fill up more space; 
bear those vines, right and left of them, some- 
what heavier, and take them up. In the course 
of a few years each vine will appear as seen in 
fig. 11. 



By this system, it will readily be seen, that 
few varieties can be grown in a limited apace ; 
but quality is always the more satis&ctory per- 
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manently ; and where variety is required, it may 
be had in the first instance, and quality secured 
afterwards, if care is taken in planting good 
sorts in- the right places. 

It may be thought by some, that so few 
vines are not able to carry a fiill crop in a given 
space, — never fear that, for if there is sufficient 
sur&ce of well ripened wood, the roots in good 
order, and the expansion judiciously accumu- 
lated, the crop may be gradually increased, unfil 
a ton weight may be taken off a single vine, and 
that without injury, a& is proved by some now 
in existence which are known to be over two 
hundred years old, amongst which may be men- 
tioned the large Hamburgh, at Hampton Court, 
near London, which has frequently borne the 
above weight in a season. Show me an instance 
where the same longevity and continued fruit- 
fulness has been gained by the ordinary walking 
stick, confining to one cane method, and then I 
will believe that nature can alter her course. 

That judicious shortening in at the right 
season, and under proper circumstances, is bene- 
ficial, has been clearly demonstrated. We know 
that it tends to give vigorous and healthy growth 
— ^both theory and practice tell us so. By it we 
gain a stronger propelling power from the roots 

5 
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without reducing their volume or enfeebKng their 
energy. But to annually cut so free-grounng a 
plant to a mere stump, is to say the hast of it^^ 
barbarous mutilation of OocPs providence, and is 
mre to end in premtture weakness, sappy, papery 
leaves, spindly, ill-ripened wood, andbarrenv^. By 
this method th$ roots have also an ample space 
to luxuriate in : one vine would eventually oc- 
cupy and fill a whole border, which usually has 
to accommodate twenty. As a matter of profit, 
it is the most beneficial, as there is surely more 
lasting gain where a house will continue to yield 
a good crop for two or three generations, than 
where the planting, making fresh borders, &o., 
"" has to be renewed every ten, or at most, twenty 
years. I do not wish to be severe in these re- 
marks, for there are many so situated by peculiar 
circumstanced as :to prievent their carrying out 
the more natural modes. At the same time th^re 
are others who have popular and practical prejit. 
dices to overcome, before they will be enabled to 
see the desirableness of asking themselves a few 
physiological questions, and taking the trouble 
of finding the answers in nature's voluminous 
folios. 

May we hope that these set notions and 
dogmas may speedily vanish, from this free 
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country at least, where the psychological and physi- 
cal industry of man are U7\fetteredj and where we 
may become a pattern to the world in good cuUurCj 
if not in artificial grandeur. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

s 

V 

Mildew — ^Faihirea from Excessive Ohanges — IMfTerent Elinds de- 
Boribed, and their Action — ^How the Sporoles may traTene 
the Internal Strnotnre — Cironmstanoes under ifhich they 
Inxuriate — How to reverse — ^Remedy — Sulphur, and Kow to 
apply — ^Xime of Appearance — DifTei^ent Borts not injurious 
to Growth. 

Neably all attempts to cultivate the exotic 
grape-vine in the open air, in the United States, 
have ended in total failure and disappointment. 
In a few solitary instances, and under peculiar 
circumstances, where the excessive changes have 
been counteracted by shelter or otherwise, a 
partial success has been obtained ; but the climate 
of the whole eastern and middle parts of the 
Union is too variable for its easily checked, 
though vigorous constitution, and by which the 
vital energy is impaired at the time of greatest 
activity — when mildew in various forms com- 
pletes the work of destruction. This mildew ia 
the growth of fungoid vegetation, the seeds of 
which are so small in many kinds as to be in- 
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visible to the naked eye. There are two kinds 
which are moat troublesome to the grape-vine : 
one, which I suppose to be the Oidium Tuckeri^ 
that ifih at present devastatipg the vineyards of 
Europe ; and the other a Botrytis^ or some analo- 
gous genus. The first indication of the former 
k^hown by the leaves having brown spots upon 
them. Afterwards are seen small white patches 
of the soft and delicate fungus attached to the 
leaf on the under side, which if tiot speedily stop- 
ped, afterwards extend to the fruit stalk, pene- 
trating the berries with the rhizoma or spawn, 
making them hard, and in appearance like a 
diseased potatoe in the first stage of infection, 
stopping their further ripening, and rendering 
them useless: the leaves also fall off after a 
short time. — These white patches are the fructi- 
fication of the parasite. Whfen viewed under 
the microscope,^ there is exhibited a multidu- 
dinous congregation of little mushroom-looking 
substances, and if suddenly jerked, the tiny spo- 
rules may be seen detached and floating in the 
atmosphere, so minute and subtle, and in such 
^ countless numbers, that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose (besides the immediate development and 
rapid vegetation of thousands of them under 
favorable influences), many are absorbed by the 
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stomata or breathing pores, on the under surface 
of the leaves, and conveyed into the interior, 
simply by the descending current of the sap, 
which afterwards is converted into woody struc- 
ture; and in its turn becomes the organized me* 
dium, by which the. ascending sap in spring 
flows with greater velocity to the unfolding 
leaves. — These sporules can be then reconducted- 
upwards, and conveyed onward to the leaves, 
and there remain dormant, until the favorable 
circumstances occur for their germination, when 
they spring into renewed life, and speedily pro- 
duce another crop of seeds for a Aiture genera- 
tion. 

The other kind of mildew appears like a fine 
delicate hoary mouldiness,-and vegetates along 
the young wood and tender growth of the -stem, 
the leaf stalks, and over the surface of the berries ; 
enveloping and covering them so as to prevent 
further progress, making them useless. The 
stems, too, if it is not checked, will ultimately 
cease to grow, and the leaves remain inert or fall 
off. 

The peculiar circumstances under which 
parasitical fungoids luxuriatCi are wonderfully 
dependent on the state of the atmosphere. This 
is demonstrated not only by the different sorts 
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of grape mildew, but in all others, — ^not that all 
are alike susceptible in the exact proportions, 
although it is a pretty general rule ; which shows 
that like causes produce like effects, only in a 
different, ratio, as the constitution of various 
plants may be able to withstand the different 
intensity of the various atmospherical changes 
without a revulsion of the flow of sap, and there- 
by prevent those exact requirements, without 
which the fungus will not germinate. Although, 
idfterwards it is not equally particular, persever- 
ance with the same remedy will finally destroy 
and overcome the advancing pest. 

- It follows then, if the above observations are 
correct, that the main preventive of mildew is 
to keep the plant in steady and healthy action ; 
not only by adapting a due proportion of food, 
moisture, and heat, according to constitutional 
requirements, but by preventing sudden changes 
in the atmosphere with which it is surrounded, 
and particularly cold drafts in the lower part of 
the house; for as heat accelerates the circulation, 
and according as the whole cubic bulk of air in 
the house is equally heated, so will the circula- 
tion be equal over every part of the plant, or 
vice versa. In my own practice, bottom air is 
never admitted, until the crop begins to show 
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for coloring, and although the above> remarkfi 
may be thought nothing more than abstract 
theory by many of practical experience, I am 
convinced by close observation of the utility of 
acting up to it. As regards common practice i1> 
amounts to this : during the time when the vines 
are growing freely, keep up a string, steady heat, 
-^avoid damp and cold draughts, and south and 
east winds during cloudy weather or storms, — 
keep the house closed in such case, — ^be careful 
that it is not suddenly heated up when the sun 
breaks out afterwards, — ^regulate the moisture 
according to the aridity or otherwise, of the out- 
side atmosphere,— close in the evening soon 
enough, — and open in the morning soon enough. 
Use observation, and remember that to reverse 
the action of the various sudden changes is the 
grand desaderatum, and the whole thing " }ies 
in a nutshell." The best of us may be some- 
times put on our mettle, but care and attention 
will bring all out right, and the finale will 
amply repay us for a little trouble. . 

Many think that When mildew shows its pre- 
sence, sulphur is the only antidote, without any 
thing further than simply dusting the affected 
parts, or strewing a portion over the floor. This 
I I grant will sometimes be sufiicient ; but it is 
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not merely the immediate contact that produces 
the remedial effect. The further spread of the 
Botrytis (?) may be arrested on particular spots 
with which the sulphur is in contact, but thifl 
will not suffice for the Oidium, for I have seen it 
push through a thick coating after the applica^ 
tion had been repeated for several days together. 

The fumes emanating from sulphur exj^osed 
to a high temperature, are the only radical cure 
that I have yet- found out. 

As mildew generally begins to appear to- 
wards the- middle of July, in damp and close 
weather, we ought to be on our guard, and when 
storm or damp occurs, strew Sulphur on the floor 
of the house, in the proportion of one pound to 
each fifteen or twenty sopiare yards, and withhold 
water for the time being, keeping the house quite 
dose, if cloudy,' and allowing the temperature 
to rise somewhat higher for two or three days. 
This will cause the sulphur to throw oflF fumes, 
which are readily perceptible to the smell, and 
will check the further progress of the pest if pre- 
sent, or prevent its appearance if not so. I have 
used all the supposed remedies that I could col- 
lect a knowledge of, by way of experiment, 
without being able to discover any thing more 
than momentary relief, while the fumes of sul- 
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phur as above recommended have never failed 
with me, to immediately check, and finally 
overcome it. There is no fear of sulphur doing 
harm to the foliage ; — so long as ignition does not take 
placcj it may be used toidi confidence. — Herein lies 
the secret. If a Jhwed to bum, chemical action goes 
on, and sulphuric acid is produced, which in its then 
gaseous form wiU speedily destroy all foliage with 
which it comes in contact. 

There are several other sorts of fungi which 
are seen at times in the grapery, but which are 
not destructive, any further than by extending 
a mouldiness to the ripe fruit, or decaying leaves 
or branches, ?md imich may be prevented by 
circulating a free current of air through the 
house, which at the time of the crop being at 
maturity, will be beneficial in all respects, as the 
vines then require to be ripened off. These 
last mentioned may be considered epiphytical, 
as they appear to feed upon a tendency to decay 
in the body upon which they vegetate ; while 
the first and dangerous sorts are strictly para- 
sites, germinating and progressing upon . the 
living substance, but destroying the organization 
of that substance, in the course of their progres- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Infiectfl — Quick Increiee — ^Einds iDJuriona to the Grape- Vine — 
Bescription of, and how to exterminate. 

Where the treatment described in the forego- 
ing pages has been adhered to, there will be 
little trouble with insects. Notwithstanding, in 
some cases, these troublesome fellows do appear, 
and when not destroyed soon, do much mischief. 
If a plant of any kind is auffered to remain in- 
fested with any of these pests, you may bid 
good-bye to health or productiveness. There- 
fore be on the look-out, and when the enemy 
shows his advance guard, rest assured that if 
not speedily routed, a numerous an^y will fot 
low. Attack his outposts, carry war into his 
centre, destroy his flank and r«ar, and completely 
annihilate him, or you will find that he will 
continue to annoy you. Give him no quarter, 
for he keeps no truce. So long as he has one 
helpmate of the opposite sex, he will persevere 
in bringing up his myriads of offspring, which 
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are soon drilled, and ready for active operation 
and renewed destructioni 

Those insects whicli attack our present sub- 
ject, are Bed Spider (Acarus), several species of 
Coccus, as Brown Turtle, and White Scaly 
Bug, Mealy Bug, Brown, and White Tortoise 
Shell Scale, — Black, and Green Fly (Aphis). 
Thrips, — Fretters (Gycadae), and occasionally the 
caterpillars of several moths. 

The Bed Spider is a very small dark red insect, 
which locates on the under side of the leaf, and 
if left long unmolested, will spread over the 
whole house, spinning a delicate network 
amongst which it travels with the greatest facili* 
ty, feeding upon, poisoning and disfiguring the 
plant. It may be completely eradicated by the 
use of sulphur used as advised for mildew. ^ In- 
deed, I doubt, if ever it will exist at all, if sul- 
phur is exposed to a high temperature occasion- 
ally, witho%t being ignited, I apply it at times in 
my plant houses, and am never troubled with 
either red spider or mildew, even amongst roses 
when forcing in the winter time, sprinkling a 
small quantity over, the hot water pipes or cold- 
est part of the flues, three or four times during 
the season. In the cold grapery, if the syringe or 
hose is used aright, there is not even occasion for 
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the sulphur, but when applied, it answers the 
double purpose of preventing both red spider and 
mildew. > 

The different species of scaly and mealy 
bugs, may be destroyed by the preparation re- 
commended for the vines to be washed with in 
the fall, page 54. The scales generally adhere 
to the bark, and the brown ones are often so 
near the color of it, as to require a close look to 
see them ; here they stick sucking the juices and 
ejecting their sugary excrescence, which clogs 
up the breathing pores of the leaves. The 
mealy bug is to be found in the crevices between 
the bark, in the joints, and amongst the bunches, 
in the form of little white aiid cottony looking 
substances, in which case it should be taken out 
with a small brush or other such instrument, for 
if left in its lurking places, the bunches amongst 
which it is located will be disfigured, and too 
dirty for use. The tortoise shell scale is a more 
solitary insect, in appearance like a small tor- 
toise shell, and is found situated in the same 
places as the brown scale. It likewise lives 
upon the juices of the vine, and can be destroyed 
by the same means. 

Aphid», or green and black fiy, are small 
insects, sluggish in movement, having promi- 
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aent antennao, a large abdomen, and a long pro- 
boscis with which they pierce the cuticle of the 
tender shoots, and draw out the sap, which 
quickly brings decrepitude into the advancing 
extremities. They are viviparous and gregari- 
ous, and increase, amazingly fast. 

. Thrips, are small, active, linear shaped little 
fellows, congregating on and running over the 
under surface of the leaves, disfiguring them and 
eating the epidermis or outer covering ; and the 
Fretters (a species of Gycadae) move by short 
flights, or rather jumps when disturbed ; they 
are somewhat linear and triangular in form, 
small- and of a palish yellow color^ and like the 
last described, feed on the outer covering of the 
leaves. 

All the last three families can be destroyed 
by fumigating with tobacco, but care should be 
taken in the operation so as not to apply too 
much while the leaves are young and tender, as 
they are soon injured. An occasional glance 
over the house, will show if there are any cater- 
pillars at work, by the jagged and eaten edges 
of the foliage. The best way to get rid of them 
is to pick them off with the hand. 

If the insect world is '* legion," and the gene- 
rations quick in succession, they are easily kept 
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down in the grapery, and nothing but gross neg* 
lect or ignorance will permit them to gain 
ahead. Use water freely during the earlier pe- 
riods of growth, swill it into all crevices of the 
house, and judiciously over the vines, and you 
may generally defy all the host of them. If af- 
ter the fruit begins to ripen, they should make 
an attack, the sulphur and tdbacco qan be applied, 
when their comparatively small numbers will 
speedily be put to the rout. 



THE END. 
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